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nothing more to watch upon its River, and so it
was going. And was an important voyage ever
made by one who had forgotten his overcoat ?
The steward rose, raised his bucket of fish offal,
emptied it overboard, and went below. It was
not easy to believe that such a voyage could come
to anything, for London itself was intangible, and
when we got past those heavier shades which were
the city, and were running along the Essex
marshes, though we had more light, nothing was
to be seen, not even land substantial enough to be
a shadow. There was only the length of our own
ship. Our pilot left us, and we felt our way to
the Lower Hope, a place I could have accepted if
it had not been on the chart, and anchored.

Night came, and drove me below to the saloon,
where we made five who sat with the sprats, now
fried, and mugs of tea before us. The saloon was
the hollow stern, a triangle with a little fireplace
in its base, and four bunks in its sides. Its centre
was filled with a triangular table, over which,
pendent from the skylight, was an oil-lamp in
chains. A settee ran completely round the sides,
and on that one sat for meals, and used it as a step
when climbing into a bunk. The skipper cheerily